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tion.    It was like the crossing of flies in the air.   He
had never gone farther than the first part; so dis-
gusted was he that he threw the book across the room.
I deprecated this wrath, and said what I could for
the better parts of the book;   and he courteously
promised to look at it again.    Carlyle, he said, wrote
most obscurely.     He was clever and deep, but he
defied  the   sympathies   of   everybody.     Even Mr.
Coleridge wrote more clearly, though he had always
wished Coleridge would write more to be understood.
He led me out into his garden, and showed me the
gravel walk in which thousands of his lines were
composed.    His eyes are much inflamed.    This is no
loss, except for reading, because he never writes prose,
and of poetry he carries even hundreds of lines in his
head before writing them.   He had just returned from
a visit to Staffa, and within three days had made three
sonnets on Fingal's Cave, and was composing a fourth,
when he was called in to see me.    He said, " If you
are interested in my verses, perhaps you will like to
hear these lines."   I gladly assented; and he recol-
lected himself for a few moments, and then stood
forth and repeated, one after the other, the three
entire sonnets, with great animation.    I fancied the
second and third more beautiful than his poems are
wont to be.    The third is addressed to the flowers,
which, he said, especially the oxeye daisy, are very
abundant on the top of the rock.   The second alludes
to the name of the cave, which is " Cave of Music ;"
the first to the circumstance of its being visited by.
the promiscuous company of the steamboat.